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Ayastsiz,  Professor,  quoted  as  to  the  rate  of  motion  in  glaciers,  59,  60, 
and  72,  73 — his  work  on  the  Etudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  87,  88. 

Agricultural  Labourers,  state  of. — See  Mendicity. 

America — resembles  France  in  her  pride,  10,  11 — intelligence  and  con¬ 
dition  of  her  people,  11,  12 — vanity  of,  12 — sources  from  which  she 
takes  her  opinion  of  England,  12,  13 — is  not  characterized  as  ambi¬ 
tious,  13 — her  territory  too  extensive,  14 — not  iuHuenced  by  fear,  or 
by  suflicient  prudence,  14,  15 — her  public  morality  and  litigiousness, 
15,  16 — has  little  national  sympathy,  16 — irritable,  and  apt  to  take 
offence  when  none  was  intended,  17 — negotiation  with  Great  Britain 
as  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  and  the  right  to  visit  and 
search  her  vessels,  24-28  and  41,  42 — as  a  nation,  her  character  seems 
to  deteriorate,  44. 

America,  Central,  ruins  of,  those  of  Copan,  398,  399 — accuracy  of  the 
drawings  given  in  Mr  Stephens’  book,  399,  400 — remains  found  in 
Copan  and  Palenque  differ  decidedly  in  their  character,  400 — colossal 
curved  blocks  at  Copan,  401-404 — remains  at  Palenque  are  immea¬ 
surably  superior  to  those  of  Copan,  404-408 — their  hieroglyphics  show 
to  all  appearance  a  system  of  writing,  408 — this  confirmed  by  Mexican 
manuscripts,  409,  410 — geographical  distribution  of  these  characters, 
410,  411 — great  uncertainty  of  the  language  ever  being  known,  411- 
416 — the  ruins  indicate  a  people  further  advanced  in  taste  than  in 
intellect,  416,  417 — their  history  a  mere  blank,  417 — appear  to  have 
been  built  near  the  time  of  the  first  Spanish  invasion,  418 — laws  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  stated  by  Juarros,  419,  420 — the  study  of  such 
antiquities  of  little  value,  420,  421. 

Athens — lower  parts  of  the  ancient  city  deliberately  annihilated,  to  make 
room  for  the  modern  buildings,  499,  500. 

Auldjo,  Mr,  quoted  as  to  the  ascent  of  the  Glacier  of  Bossons,  64. 

Austria — settlement  of  the  female  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsbiirg  by 
‘  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,’  229 — personal  qualities  of  the  Empress 
Maria  Theresa,  229 — Silesia  invaded  by  Frederic  the  Great— conduct 
of  Frederic,  230-232 — enthusiasm  of  Hungary  towards  Maria  Theresa, 
234-235 — policy  of  the  Court  of  Vienna,  254-258 — Maria  Theresa’s 
letter  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  258.  See  Frederic. 

Australia,  South — Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  140 — settlement  of  this  Colony  tried  as  an 
experiment,  140 — failure  of,  and  expense  to,  the  mother  country,  141, 
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142 — account  of  the  negotiations  with  government,  142-148 — three  Cl 

principles  of  colonization  involved  in  its  settlement,  149-155 — 
series  of  miscarriages  exhibited  in  its  management,  155-157 — re-  C( 

commendations  of  the  Committee,  157 — raising  of  the  minimum  Ct 

jtrice  of  land  objected  to,  158,  159 — Colonel  Gawler’s  expenditure, 

IGO,  161 — conflicting  testimony  as  to  the  natural  productiveness  Cl 

of  the  Colony,  161,  1G2. 


B 

Sorrow's  Tour  in  Austrian  Lombardy,  &c.,  454 — sight  of  the  Righi 
Mountain,  454 — warm-baths  of  Pfeflers,  454,  155 — town  of  Coire, 
the  capital  of  the  Orisons,  455 — anecdote  of  Louis  Philippe  of  France, 

456 — road  of  Via  Mala  in  Switzerland,  456,  457 — elevation  of  the 
village  of  Splugen,  457,  458 — Lago  di  Como,  459 — cathedral  of 
Milan,  459,  46U — Leonard!  da  Vinci's  picture  of  the  Last  Supper, 

460,  461 — the  libraries  of,  461 — public  buildings  of,  461 — height  of 
Stelvio  pass  and  view  from,  463 — city  of  Innsbruck,  463— -exquisite 
statuary  in  its  cathedral,  463,  464 — salt  mines  of  Hallein,  465 — city 
of  Munich,  466,  467. 

Seygimj,  number  of  the  families  in  England  who  subsist  by  this  art, 
and  the  amount  they  collect,  480,  481.  See  Mendicity. 

Soryia — Don  Francis — elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  347 — his  noble 
birth,  347,  348 — his  early  renown,  348 — great  epoch  of  his  life,  349 
— appointed  viceroy  of  Catalonia,  350 — death  of  bis  duchess,  351 — 
renounced  his  worldly  honours  and  wealth,  and  entered  as  a  member 
of  the  Jesuits,  352,  353 — character  of,  355-357. 

Britain — pride  and  high  estimation  in  which  she  regards  herself,  17i  18 
— her  foreign  affairs  attract  but  seldom  the  attention  of  her  people,  18, 

19 — apt  to  be  arrogant  and  unjust,  19 — her  endeavours  to  suppress 
the  African  slave  trade  an  illustration  of,  20-29 — as  an  European 
power  cannot  be  considered  as  ambitious,  29,  30 — indifferent  to 
extending  her  influence,  30,  31 — prudent  in  keeping  out  of  war, 

3 1,  32 — but  difficult,  when  once  engaged,  to  get  her  out  of  it,  32 — 
angry  feelings  of,  not  easily  roused,  32 — case  of  Macleod,  33 — plac¬ 
able  and  generous  in  her  resentments,  33,  34 — sympathy  fur  the 
misfortunes  of  her  neighbours,  34 — her  treatment  of  enemies,  35 — is  j. 

pertinacious  in  confiscating  an  enemy’s  property,  although  private, 
when  taken  either  at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — acts  with  justice  and  forbear¬ 
ance  towards  them  when  at  war  on  land,  35,  36 — her  unjust  treatment 
of  Norway,  36,  37 — as  a  lielligerent  ally,  her  conduct  has  been  exem¬ 
plary,  37 — towards  neutrals  it  cannot  be  exempt  from  severe  censure, 

37,  and  4U,  4l — behaviour  towards  Denmark  in  1807,  38-40 — assumes 
the  right  of  search  for  English  sailors  in  American  vessels,  41,42 — 
her  conduct  with  respect  the  “  Russo-Dutch  Loan,"  43 — her  position 
with  America,  France,  and  other  Powers,  44-48. 

Budget  (the)  of  1842,  187-218.  See  Corn. 


C 

CampbeWs,  TbntPU'i  Life  of  Fiederifk  the  Great,  218.  See  I'rederic. 
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Charpentier's  Essai  sur  let  Glaciers,  &c.,  quoted,  66 — defends  the  dilata¬ 
tion  theory  of  glacier  movement,  70-78 — his  Essai  noticed,  88-89. 

Coal,  tax  on  the  ex|  ort  of,  207,  208. 

Colin,  Alexander,  his  exquisite  specimens  of  sculpture  in  the  cathedral 
of  Innsbruck,  463,  464. 

Colonies,  of  no  use  to  a  mother  country  were  trade  free  and  universal, 
540-341. 

Copan,  ruins  of,  in  Central  America,  398-404. 

Coi'H  Laws — motives  which  induced  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  l)ring  in 
his  alteration  on,  190-191 — his  measure  prohibitory,  19- — price  of 
foreign  wheat  at  Jersey,  192-193 — fixed  duty  infinitely  suj)erlor  to 
that  of  the  sliding  scale,  194 — What  effect  would  a  perinaueiit  prohi¬ 
bition  have  had  upon  Great  llritain,  compared  with  the  rates  of  duty 
since  1828?  194-195 — etfect  of  a  moderate  fixed  rate,  193-196 — 
principle  on  which  the  rate  of  wages  depends,  19G-201 — effect  of  the 
Tariff  on  pasture  lands,  209. 

Criminal  Jurisprudence,  French  and  English,  compared,  359-396. — 
See  Lafarge. 

D 

D' Argens — associate  of  Frederic  the  Great — character  of,  245. 

Denmark,  conduct  of  England  in  1807,  towards,  38-40. 

Duelling,  altogether  peculiar  to  the  motlern  world,  422 — trial  by  ordeal, 
422 — ^judicial  single  combat,  423-426 — instances  of,  426-428 — sketch 
of  the  duels,  heroes,  and  men  of  honour,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  428- 
435 — edicts  issued  against,  435-438 — mania  fur,  after  the  Restoration 
in  England,  438-440 — after  the  accession  of  George  111.,  440,  441  — 
duelling  in  Ireland,  441,  442 — present  state  of,  443,  444  — laws 
against,  445,  447 — severity  of  the  law  rather  tends  to  excuse  than  to 
prevent,  4-17-449 — in  all  ca-esof  duels,  parties  should  lie  tried  before  ii 
jury,  as  in  the  case  of  other  offences,  449-4.51  — England  should  follow' 
the  example  of  Pimsia  and  Austria,  in  having  various  degrees  of 
imprisonment  for  both  principals  and  seconds,  451-452. 

E 

Education,  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on,  105 — formation 
of  the  Committee  a  most  important  step,  106 — outcry  at  first  raised 
against  the  Comuiitlee,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  107-1(  9 — 
utility  of  the  reports,  109,  110 — inspectors  appointed  Uy  the  Board 
to  investigate  the  nmde  of  teaching,  110 — olijections  raised  to  the 
inspection  by  the  high  church  party.  111 — conduct  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  112 — arrangement  between  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Committee  regarding  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children, 
112 — inspectors  well  qualified  for  their  office,  113,  114 — defective 
character  and  quality  of  instruction  given  in  schools,  114 — general 
ignoratice  and  incompetency  of  the  teachers,  114-116 — Al.  1  remen- 
heere’s  rejtort  on  the  state  of  education  in'  various  jiarts  of  England, 
116-122 — repirtof  Mr  Allan,  122-127 — of  Mr  Baptist  Noel,  127-132 
— ofMrGihsonin  Scotland,  132,  13.3: — Sundity  schools,  134 — proceed- 
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ings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  government  on  this  subject,  in  accordance  with 
the  views  held  by  the  former  government,  134-136 — institution  of 
Normal  Schools  one  of  the  necessary  steps  to  be  taken,  136-138 — 
gratuities  should  be  given  to  well-qualitied  teachers,  138 — compilation 
and  publication  of  a  complete  set  of  school-books  also  necessary,  139. 

England,  her  manufacturing  prosperity  believed  in  Germany  to  have 
been  attained  by  her  protective  policy,  542 — free  trade  desired  by  the 
people  of,  .’i47-549 — was  slavery  abolished  in  its  colonies  in  order  to 
crush  the  industry  of  other  slave-holding  countries?  549 — absurd 
course  pursued  by  abolitionists  to  exclude  foreign  slave  productions 
from  the  English  market,  540 — hostility  to  its  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce,  especially  in  Germany,  540 — evils  likely  to  result  from  her  re¬ 
strictive  policy,  552,  55.3 — nature  of-the  commercial  policy  she  must 
adopt  to  avert  her  declining  trade,  553-556. 

England,  her  position  with  Prance,  between  1748  and  1756,  261. 

Euitace,  Mr,  charge  against  the  French  for  having  destroyed  Vinci’s 
picture  of  the  Last  Supper  in  Milan,  not  correct,  460,  461. 


F 

Fancy  and  Imagination,  analysis  of  the  distinction  between,  164-174. 

France,  causes  which  have  influenced  the  public  conduct  of,  4,  5 — 
national  character  of  her  pride,  5,  7 — ambition,  7 — is  not  checked 
by  any  feeling  of  justice,  faith,  or  public  morality,  7 — warlike  propen¬ 
sities  7,  8 — is  in  a  constant  state  of  anxiety  and  ajtprehension,  8 
— cause  of,  8,  9 — prides  herself  in  her  sympathy,  9,  10 — mode  in 
which  she  is  influenced  by  resentment,  10 — conduct  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  21-23 — in  regard  to  neutral  vessels  trad¬ 
ing  with  England,  40,  41 — her  jrresent  character,  44 — position  and 
prospects  of,  44-47 — her  criminal  law  deficient,  359. 

France,  state  of  duelling  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  429-431 — Brantome’s, 
account  of  Duprat,  the  paragon  of  France,  434-435 — edicts  issued 
against  duelling,  436. 

Francis,  Father,  third  General  of  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  348.  See 
Borgia. 

Frederic  the  Great,  48 — sketch  of  his  grandfather,  219 — of  his  father, 
Frederic  William,  219 — treatment  of,  till  his  25th  year,  221-223 — 
his  abode  at  Kheinsberg — pursuits  and  amusements,  223 — educa¬ 
tion  and  abilities  of,  224 — partiality  for  the  French  language,  225-226 
— correspondence  with  Voltaire,  226 — succeeds  his  father,  227 — acces¬ 
sion  of  Maria  Theresa  to  the  throne  of  Austria  under  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  229 — Frederic  invades  Silesia  without  apprising  the  Queen 
of  Hungary  of  his  design,  230 — evils  produced  in  Europe  by  this  step, 
232 — his  first  battle  at  Molwitz,  233 — state  of  Europe  till  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  238 — bis  character — slavish  application  to  public 
business  which  he  displayed,  238-242 — vices  of  his  administration, 
242-243 — sketch  of  his  associates — manner  he  spent  bis  time  with 
them  at  Potsdam,  243-247 — eccentric  friendship  with,  and  treatment 
of  Voltaire,  249-254— policy  of  the  Austrian  court,  254 — of  France, 
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255-258 — Coalition  of  the  great  European  powers  against  Frederic, 
258 — position  of  Frederic,  259-262 — disputes  between  France  and 
England,  261 — the  Seven  Years’  War — battle  of  Prague,  263,  264 — 
battle  of  Kolin,  264,  265 — state  of  Frederic’s  mind,  265,  266 — recon¬ 
ciliation  with  V’oltaire,  266-268 — battle  of  Leutben,  269 — high  posi¬ 
tion  this  victory  placed  him  in,  270,  271 — enthusiasm  of  England  in 
his  favour,  271,  272 — surprised  and  defeated  at  Hocb-kirchen,  273 — 
conduct  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  275 — defeated  at  Kunersdorf  276 — 
campaign  of  1760,  277,  278 — policy  of  England  after  the  death  of 
Pitt,  278,  279 — of  Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  279 — peace  of  Huberts- 
burg,  280 — appalling  state  of  Prussia,  280,  281. 

G 

Gawlers,  Colonel,  profuse  expenditure  of  money  on  the  Colony  of  South 
Australia,  156-160-161. 

Geology — revolution  in  the  views  held  in  regard  to,  49-51 — the  Glacier 
theory,  52-53.  See  Glacier. 

German  (The)  nations  considered  as  individuals,  review  of,  1. 

German  Customs- Union,  origin  and  objects  of,  515-519. 

Glacier  Theory,  4 — meaning  of  the  terra,  53 — appearance  of  a  glacier  in 
a  diminishing  and  progressive  state,  54, 55 — torrents  which  proceed  from 
them,  55,  56 — moraines,  or  accumulation  of  debris,  56-58 — illustrate 
the  movement  of  the  glacier,  58-60 — rate  at  which  they  move,  60— 
the  theory  of  the  glacier  tables,  60,  61 — formation  of  pools  of  water  on 
the  ice,  61 — formation  and  magnitude  of  the  gravel  cones,  61-63 — diffi¬ 
culty  in  ascending  some  of  the  glaciers,  63,  64 — the  neve, Jim,  or 
unconsolidated  glacier,  65-68— difference  between  the  crevasse  of  the 
glacier  and  that  of  the  neve,  66,  (57 — chasm  of  separation  between  the 
glacier  and  the  neve,  called  the  Berg-schrund,  67 — awful  position  in 
which  M.  Hugiand  hiscompanion  was  placed, 68 — De  Saussure’s  theory, 
69 — the  gravitation  of  glacier  motion  considered,  70-73 — the  dilata¬ 
tion  theory^re viewed,  73-78 — veined  appearance  of  the  ice,  75 — appli¬ 
cation  of  the  glacier  phenomena,  to  account  for  certain  changes  in  the 
earth’s  surface,  79,  80 — on  the  transportation  of  masses  of  rock  from 
great  distances,  80-95 — on  the  figure,  polish,  and  states  of  surface, 
which  glaciers  are  capable  of  giving  to  the  rocks  over  which  they 
move,  95-101 — objections  which  have  been,  and  may  be  urged  against 
the  glacier  theory,  101-105. 

Greece — travels  in  Greece.  See  Mure. 

H 

Hieroglyphics,  those  on  the  ruins  of  Palenqne  in  Central  America,'408- 
412— knowledge  of  Egyptian  not  very  encouraging,  412,  413 — no 
key  yet  discovered  to  those  of  Central  America,  414-416. 

HuUah’s  school  in  London  fur  instructing  schoolmasters  in  singing,  110. 

I 

Ignatius  Loyola,  297.  See  Loyola. 

Imagination  and  Fancy,  what  difference  exists  between  ?  165-175. 
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Income  Tax,  fallacies  which  have  led  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  brinji:  this 
measure  forward,  202-210 — to  be  a  just  tax,  it  should  include  all  who 
could  be  held  able  to  pay  it,  210,  211 — the  tax  should  be  contitied  to 
that  jK)rtion  of  income  fairly  called  revenue,  211-213 — case  of  preca¬ 
rious  or  temporary  investments,  213 — incomes  derived  from  trusts, 
213,  214 — is  a  tax  upon  the  creation  of  capital,  214,  215 — a  direct  tax 
upon  every  man's  declared  expenditure  would  be  the  best,  215 — oppo¬ 
sition  of  Lord  John  Russell  was  nut  sufficiently  immediate,  21G — 
Lord  Brougham’s  views  on,  216,  217 — will  ultimately  be  fatal  to  Peel’s 
administration,  217,  218. 

Jnnabntck,  city  of,  46:3 — exquisite  sculpture  in  its  cathedral,  463, 464. 

Irish  Bazars,  classes  of,  and  their  characteristics,  471,  472. 

Jesuits,  rise  and  progress  of,  297-358.  See  Loyola,  Xavier,  Laynez, 
and  Borgia. 

Judicature,  end  to  be  obtained  by,  us  a  means  of  ascertaining  truth, 
360-362. 


K 

Keith,  George,  Earl  Marischal — associate  of  Frederic  the  Great,  224 — 
death  of,  at  the  battle  of  Hoch-kircben,  273. 

L 

Lafarge,  Trial  of  Madame — law’  of  criminal  jurisprudence  in  France  most 
im|>erfect,  359-362 — procedure  at  her  trial,  us  contrasted  with  a  cri¬ 
minal  trial  in  England,  362-364 — the  acte  d' accusation,  or  indict¬ 
ment,  an  extraordinary  document,  364 — marriage  of  Madame  Lafarge, 
as  stated  in  the  indictment,  367,  369 — language  used  to  the  jury  by 
the  Avocat-General,  as  if,  before  conviction,  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
369-373 — by  the  law  of  England,  two  felonies  cannot  be  proved  under 
one  indictment,  373 — examination  of  the  prisoner  by  the  presiding 
judge,  374 — the  prisoner’s  account  of  her  marriage,  375 — irrelevant 
evidence  led  on  the  trial  regarding  the  death  of  her  husband,  M. 
Lafarge,  377-389 — analysis  of  the  evidence,  389 — the  evidence,  when 
carefully  examined,  proves  that  Denis,  the  clerk  of  M.  Lafarge,  was 
the  murderer,  390-392 — did  the  chemical  experiments  made  on  the 
bo<ly  prove  whether  poison  had  been  given  during  life  or  not  ?  394, 
396. 

Laynez,  logo,  elected  General  of  the  Jesuits,  343 — his  character,  and 
influence  he  hud  on  the  prosperity  of  that  holy  body,  344-347. 

Leake,  Colonel,  his  w  orks  on  Greece,  models  of  their  kind,  492. 

List,  Dr  Frederick  on  the  Principles  of  the  German  Customs-Union, 
515 — origin  and  objects  of,  515-519 — false  principles  inculcated  in 
his  work,  519 — analysis  of,  519-524 — his  system  of  international 
trade  expounded,  524-527 — interference  of  a  government  with  the 
atfairs  of  its  subjects  is  inexpedient,  527 — recommends  his  protective 
system  to  the  continental  nations  of  Europe  and  America — 5'.:8-531 — 
recommends  these  nations  to  manufacture  for  themselves,  531 — argu¬ 
ments  by  which  he  maintains  his  theory,  532 — advocates  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  manufactures,  and  condemns  the  protection  of  agriculture,  533- 
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536 — his  theory  of  productive  powers,  536-539 — asserts  that  by 
continental  Europe  adopting  the  protective  system,  their  manufactures 
and  trade  would  he  extended,  539,  542 — fallacy  in  holding  that,  if 
freedom  of  trade  were  universal  and  perfect,  England  would  mono¬ 
polize  the  commerce  of  the  world,  542-547 — misrepresentations  of  the 
commercial  policy  of  England,  547-556. 

Loyola,  Ignatius,  majestic  appearance  of,  297 — religious  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  was  seized,  298,  299 — spiritual  visions  he  saw,  299,  300 — 
nature  of  his  work,  entitled  “  Spiritual  Exercises,”  300-302 — bis  pil¬ 
grimages,  302 — studies  he  pursued,  302, 303 — method  of  making  con¬ 
verts,  302 — self  caused  tortures  he  and  his  disciples  suffered  on  their 
journey  to  Home,  304,  305 — an  admirable  judge  of  human  character, 
305 — mode  of  training  his  disciples,  305,  306 — received  with  great 
reluctance,  from  Pope  Paul  111.,  the  Magna  Cbarta  of  the  order  of 
Jesus,  336 — elected  General  of  the  order,  ib. — scheme  of  government 
he  laid  down  and  pursued,  336-339 — his  character,  contrasted  with 
that  of  Luther,  340-342. 

Luther,  character  of,  contrasted  with  Ignatius  Loyola,  340,  341. 

M 

Manufactures,  analysis  of  the  German  Protective  Theory,  524-556. 

Maria  Theresa,  Queen  of  Austria.  See  Austria. 

Mendicity,  state  of,  in  England,  and  to  what  attributed,  467 — divided 
into  two  classes,  468 — examples  of  the  second  class,  t.  e.,  of  temporary 
or  occasional  mendicancy,  468-472 — condition  of  the  agricultural  poor 
in  England,  472 — food  of,  and  quantity  required  fur  each  individual, 
473 — able-bodied  paupers  in  the  unions  are  better  fed,  474 — contrast 
in  their  dietaries,  474 — table  of  the  number  of  the  vagrant  poor  who 
passed  in  one  day  through  thirteen  towns  selected  us  examples,  475 — 
receipts  of  agricultural  families  who  subsist  by  begging,  476,  477 — 
average  expenditure  of  these  families  fur  food  and  lodging,  478 — it 
is  more  prodtable,  therefore,  to  beg  than  to  work,  ih. — digest  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  479,  4b0 — terms,  practice,  devices  and  income  of 
the  begging  art,  480-486 — line  to  be  drawn  between  the  professional 
beggar  and  those  from  destitution  and  misery,  486 — description  of 
persons  who  “  travel,  and  earn  their  bread"  by  begging,  486-488 — 
plans  resorted  to  to  obtain  alms,  488,  489 — explanation  of  the  ticket 
'  system,  489-491. 

Mexico — symbolical  paintings  of  the  natives  were  preserved  in  the 
Spanish  tribunals,  as  documentary  evidence  in  lawsuits,  414,  415. 
Milan,  description  of,  459-461. 

Millingm's  History  of  Duelling.  422.  See  Duelling. 

Moore,  Thomas — poetical  works,  162-165 — criticism  on  the  distinction 
between  imagination  and  fancy,  165-175 — characteristic  of  his  poetical 
powers,  fancy  or  wit,  175 — his  delicate  touches  of  tenderness  and 
gaiety  the  most  captivating  of  his  powers,  175,  176 — identity  in  his 
mind  of  music  aiirl  poetry,  176-180 — deficient  in  dramatic  faculty, 
180,  I8l — poetical  verses  quoted,  181-184 — extract  from  his  eiiily 
biography  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  in  1798,  184-186. 
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Moraines,  formation  of,  56-58 — their  movement  illustrates  the  progress 
of  a  glacier,  58-60. 

Munich,  city  of,  eminence  it  has  attained  by  the  liberality  and  taste  of 
the  King  of  Bavaria,  466,  467. 

Mures  Tour  'm  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  492 — merits  of  the  work, 
493-494,  and  .502-503 — site  of  the  Heneum,  494 — geography  of 
the  Odyssey,  493-498 — Pelasgian  remains,  498-499 — exertions  of  the 
government  to  discover  and  restore  the  antii|nities  of  .Ythens,  500-302 
— vast  proportion  of  the  country  now  the  property  of  the  nation,  304 — 
mined  condition  of  its  towns,  and  also  of  tiie  country,  304 — character 
of  the  people,  303 — analogy  between  the  ancient  and  modern  race, 
306 — tilthy  habits  too  prevalent,  307 — extract,  description  of  the 
persons  .\Ir  Mure  met  with  in  the  Khan  of  Livadia,  307 — agri¬ 
cultural  and  commercial  prosperty  of  Greece,  511 — character  of  the 
mountaineers,  311,  312 — the  same  spirit  displayed  by  the  modern 
Greek  as  by  the  ancient  in  the  must  brilliant  period  of  their  history, 
313,  314. 


N 

Nations — Causes  which  iniliience  the  public  conduct  of  one  nation  to¬ 
wards  another,  1-4. 

Nccker,  M.  I..  A.,  l£tudes  Gealogiques  duns  Jcs  Alpes — quoted  as  to  the 
ancient  alluvial  formation,  79,  80 — quoted  as  to  the  .firm  of  the 
diluvial  blocks,  93 — states  that  a  mineral  can  never  scratch  another  of 
the  same  degree  of  hardness,  100 — (juoted  as  to  the  distribution  of 
boulders,  lOl. 

Neutrals,  maritime  rights  of  a  belligerent  against,  40. 

Neve,  structure  of,  in  the  glacier  formation,  65 — its  crevasse  ditfers 
irom  that  of  the  glacier,  66,  67. 

Normal  Schools,  their  institution,  of  the  greatest  importance  to  forward 
the  Ciiu?e  of  education,  136-138. 

Norwap,  unjust  treatment  of,  by  England,  36,  37. 


O 

Odyssey — geographical  position  of  the  places  mentioned  in,  492. 

P 

Palenqiie  in  Central  America,  ruins  of,  404-408 — hieroglyphics  on, 
408-416. 

Pauperism  of  the  labouring  classes  of  Great  Britain.  See  3Iendicity. 
Peel’s,  Sir  Ilidiert,  speeches  on  the  Budget  in  1842,  187. 

Playfair,  Professor,  on  the  agents  by  which  stones  are  transported  to 
great  distances,  82,  83. 

Portugal,  conduct  of,  in  reganl  to  the  slave  trade,  23,  24. 

Pruss.an  tarijf  oi  1818,  increased  the  distre.ss  of  the  manufacturers  in 
the  inferior  German  states,  317. 
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Richelieu,  Duke  of,  his  character,  268,  269. 

Rocks,  transportation  of,  to  great  distances,  80 — theories  regarding, 
83-92 — the  glaciers  appear  to  be  the  active  agents,  92-95. 

Roothmen’s  Life  of  Ignatius  Loyola  and  his  associates,  297.  See 
Loyola. 

S 

Salt  Mines  of  Hallein,  description  of,  465. 

Smssure's,  De,  theory,  that  the  glacier  moves  by  gravitation,  69 — ob¬ 
jections  to,  70-73. 

Scott's,  Sir  William,  decision,  as  to  the  power  of  England  to  suppress, 
by  itself,  the  slave  trade,  21,  22. 

Slave-trade,  endeavours  of  England  to  influence  the  other  powers  to  sup¬ 
press  it,  20 — conduct  of  France,  21-23 — of  Portugal,  23 — of  Ame¬ 
rica,  24-28. 

Stephens*  Travels  in  Central  America,  397.  See  America. 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  Imagination  and  Fancy,  166. 

.Sugar,  tariff  of  1842  on,  most  impolitic,  205,  206. 

T 

Tariff. — dift’erence  between  the  Whig  and  the  Tory  budgets,  204— loss 
on  the  timber  duties,  20.5 — on  that  of  sugar,  205,  206 — on  export 
duties,  206-207 — tax  on  coals  exported,  207-208 — inconsistency 
with  which  it  has  been  framed,  208 — effect  it  will  have  on  pasture 
lands,  209. 

Teachers — most  defective  state  of  proper  education  amongst,  1  Id- 
extracts  from  report  of  school  inspectors  in  England  regarding  their 
incompetency,  115-132 — better  qualified  in  .Scotland,  132-133 — 
necessity  of  Normal  schools  for  training  teachers,  136-137.  See 
Education. 

Timber,  loss  sustained  on  the  duties  on,  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  205. 

V 

V^agrancy  in  England. — See  Mendicity. 

Vagrant  Act,  digest  of,  479,  480 — is  nearly  a  dead  letter — reasons  for, 
487,  488. —  See  Mendicity. 

Venetz,  M.  on  the  ancient  extension  of  glaciers,  83-86. 

Vincis,  Leonardi  da,  picture  of  the  Last  Supper  at  Milan,  460,  461— 
Napoleon’s  care  of  it,  461. 

Voltaire,  his  opinions  when  he  first  corresponded  with  Frederic  the  Great, 
226,  227 — mission  to  the  Prussian  court,  236 — circumstances  which 
made  him  desire  to  leave  France,  247-249 — invited  to  Berlin,  249 — 
reception  in  Prussia,  249 — eccentric  friendship  with  Frederic  the 
Great,  250 — causes  of  quarrel  between  them,  250-252 — his  diatribe  on 
Maupertuis,  252 — leaves  Prussia,  252 — Outrageous  conduct  of  Fre¬ 
deric  towards  him,  253 — influence  which  his  writings  had,  254 — re¬ 
conciliation  with  Frederic,  266-268 — What  were  his  feelings  towards 
that  monarch  ?  268. 
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W 

Wages,  rate  of,  principle  on  which  they  depend,  197 — evidence  of  Mr 
Milne  as  to  their  connexion  with  agriculture,  197-199 — causes  which 
have  led  to  the  fallacy  that  wages  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  corn, 
199-201. 

War — conduct  of  England  in  seizing  the  private  property  of  her  enemies 
at  sea  or  in  port,  35 — contrasted  with  her  forbearance  on  land,  35-36. 

Whig  budget  of  1842,  to  increase  the  revenue  by  diminishing  duties, 
187-190. 

Wordsworth,  W.,  criticism  on  bis  definition  of  fancy  and  imagination, 
167-169. 


X 

Xavier,  Francis,  appearance  of,  298 — self-inflicted  tortures  he  endured, 
304 — early  life  of,  307 — influence  of  Ignatius  Loyola  over  him,  307, 
308 — appointed  to  plant  the  Christian  faith  in  India,  308— visit  to  his 
early  home,  309 — voyage  to  India,  309,  310 — depravity  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Goa,  310 — his  labours  there,  and  through  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  310-316 — assumes  the  defence  at  the  siege  of  Sumatra, 
316-317 — influence  his  works  of  love  and  charity  had,  317 — conver¬ 
sion  of  Auger  and  his  attendants,  318 — code  of  instructions  he  left  bis 
brother  missionaries,  319 — proceeds  to  Japan  with  Auger,  319 — his 
sufferings,  controversies  with  the  established  priesthood  of  Japan, 
and  evangelical  works,  320,  327 — departs  for  Goa — miracle  he  per¬ 
formed  on  the  voyage,  327 — prepares  to  go  to  China — causes  which 
delayed  his  voyage,  328,  330 — death  and  character  of,  330-335. 
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